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ATTENTION. 


(Continued from Last Issue.) 


Arithmetic is one of the ideal subjects for 
making these gradations between the old 
and the partly new. Yet there is no subject, 
perhaps, where this principle is oftener 
violated. The child is put into fractions, 
and very often the teacher takes pains to 
bring before him fractions as an entirely 
new subject, instead of putting the matter 
already dealt with in such a way as to bring 
the child to realize what points of the new 
are like the things he already knows. Such 
teachers never think of making a survey of 
the things already within the pupil’s power 
and then locating in it the one factor which 
is new; they never realize that because it is 
new, it needs to be developed by the assist- 
ance of what the pupil already knows. The 
child is plunged into anew field and goes 
all over it at once. There is a good deal of 
false breaking up of things in such analysis: 
-but there is another mode of analysis of 
which we do not have nearly enough: the 
kind whereby the pupil may, without the 
teacher’s aid, make himself familiar when 
he tackles a new job; that is to say, by look- 
ing the entire field over and finding the 
point of least resistance, the point to be 


counted with first. The child reads his 
arithmetic or grammar over and over 


again, and trusts to the many times of go- 
ing over the thing in this wholesale fashion 
to make it a part of himself, while if he were 
trained by the teacher to habits of study in 
his recitation, he soon would learn that 
there is always one tl\ing which is the first 
to go at; that there is always a certain 
amount in the new lesson which he virtually 
knows, or which is at least very much like 


what he knows, and therefore that it is 
wasting energy to spend very much time on 
that; that the thing on which he centers his 
attention is the new thing, the one step in 
advance beyond what he already knows. 


Anybody can attain,—I will not say mi- 
raculous,—but striking results in  intel- 
lectual discipline, who learns this simple 
mental trick of seeking the keyhole of the 
situation; who breaks up his habit of tack- 
ling things at large and wholesale, and 
learns, when he has anything new, to go at 
it carefully and find out how much is fa- 
miliar to him, or reasonably like what is 
familiar. He thereby discovers wherein lies 
the difficulty to be mastered and understood, 
and can concentrate his whole attention on 
that.point, and then go on to the next. It is 
a law of attention that we do not attend to 
the familiar, and it isa law that attention 
wearies or weakens naturally at the point 
of greatest difficulty, at the point of greatest 
stress or strain; and the teacher who helps 
the child to recognize for himself where this 
point of stress is, so that he may concen- 
trate his attention upon it, is doing a tre- 
mendous lot to give him command and con- 
trol of his own mental faculties, to the end 
that after a while he can be independent in 
his work—take the initiative—and not need 
the continued guidance of the teacher. We 
attend with the old to the new. That is one 
reason why it is so absurd to put a certain 
lesson before the child and tell him to at- 
tend to it, and that if he attends he ean 
learn it, when possibly he cannot attend. 
You might just as well put one of us down 
in France, who knew not a word of French, 
and when he said he could not understand 
it, just tell him to pay attention and listen 
and he would understand it. The trouble 
is he has no point of identity, no point of 
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communication. If he could just strike 
one thing in common, could say this 
particular word means this one idea, he 
would have abasis from which to get a 
mental outlet with which to reach out and 
get more words and ideas. Until this point 
of contact is set up between the mind and 
the object, we can tell a person for a long 
time to attend, and he will not do it: not be- 
cause he is naughty and does not want to, 
but simply because, psychologically, the 
mental conditions of attention are not there. 

One reason why constructive work is so 
good a training for children is that it in- 
troduces them naturally and_ necessarily to 
to the conditions of giving attention. In the 
first place there is some result they have to 
reach. They have to weave their mat, or 
make their box, or cook their cereal. It 
does not make any difference what, so that 
there is something practical to be done, 
some end to be reached whieh affords the 
necessary and indispensible basis for giv- 
ing attention to the various steps by which 
they reach it. If he is going to make a box, 
he has to attend to sawing his wood 
straight. He has to attend to measuring his 
wood and getting the right angles. He has 
to attend to driving nails in right places, 
and there is a continual demand for atten- 
tion at every place. 

Co]. Parker said he never really knew 
what attention was until he went into a 
manual training school and saw how ab- 
sorbed the children became. The psychol- 
ogy of it was that they had something to do 
which gave them a motive; and the end to 
be reached being there, they really could 
not help paying attention, any more than a 
boy who is interested in baseball can help 
paying attention to what is happening to 
the ball. The boy who does not come to be 
alert, and watch what is happening to the 
ball, very soon gets put off the playground. 
The alertness, keeping the eye on the point, 
is recognized to be the necessity of success. 
tt seems to me that while we cannot at once 
bring about these same ideal conditions in 
the schoolroom, we ought to recognize that 
when there are normal psychological condi- 


tions, it is just as inevitable, up to the point 
of physical fatigue, that a pupil will give 
attention to what is going on as well as the 
boy who is interested in the game of base- 
ball, or the young lady who is interested in 
the parlor social, will give attention to all 
the forms that enter into that thing. These 
various forms of manual or constructive 
work make good educators of attention, .be- 
cause they represent the end to be reached, 
a point which, from its correctness, can be 
the more easily grasped by the mind: they 
make therefore an excellent preparation for 
the more abstract and intellectual attention 
with reference to getting intellectual ends; 
that is, solving problems. 


Were I to atttempt to make this lecture 
practical, [ should insist on the teacher 
asking himself three questions in giving a 
lesson to children. The first would be: 
have they been supplied, either by past ex- 
perience or by me, with some unsettled 
thing, some point which they want to reach 
but have not reached? In other words, have 
they been given an aim, 

One of the greatest fallacies that pervades 
the schoolroom is that if only the teacher 
has theend the child does not need one. 
The teacher knows the point that is to be 
gained by learning these facts in geography 
or history, and so it is thought that by 
some mysterious process the end in view is 
going to get into the child’s mind. Or the 
teacher simply says the end to be gained is 
so and so. Well, you may continue for a 
whole week to state that so and 
so is the end or aim of the les- 
son and it #s not the end to the ehild, 
unless it is the end to him; unless the pur- 
pose somehow enters into his own mental 
operation all this reminding on the part of 
the teacher is waste work. The first ques- 
tion therefore is, bas the child an aim in 
moving in this direction: if not, how shall 
he be given an aim? — 

Vhe second consideration will be: is the 
child supplied with the material necessary 
to help him solve the problem? 

Of course, the more the pupil ean be made 
to bring in of that which is not in the text- 
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book; the more he can be made to turn over 
his own experience and bring in his ob- 
servations from outside—the more likely is 
he to come in contact with the problem, 
which is a real problem to the child, and 
not simply a school problem. I should like 
to say on this point that it seems to me 
teachers often overestimate the necessity of 
making up problems. There is a pretty fair 
number of problems that arise within the 
child’s own experience, and the idea that 
you have to make up questions for the 
‘child to wrestle with in order that he may 
get mental muscle and fibre, is very mis- 
leading. {t is simply laziness on the part of 
the teacher. It is much easier to take a puz- 
zle out of a textbook and just tell the child 
to go ahead and solve that than it is to 
come into intimate contact with the child’s 
experience and see what things are there 
which would naturally lend themselves to 
study in the forms of problems. The second 
point then is to see that the child is supplied 
with the material necessary to answer the 
question that has been raised. 

The third consideration will be: what 
has the child had in his past experience 
either in or out of school, which will be 
valuable to him? and how shall the new 
matter be presented so as to connect most 
closely with the old? 

[ used to talk sometimes to teachers about 
the subject of interest. I found out that the 
term is getting to be misunderstood. A great 
Inany people think that to interest means to 
make everything easy and amusing, when in 
reality it means quite the opposite. Give 
the child a problem; there is no real and 
genuine interest unless there is something 
new to be mastered. Natural interest is in 
getting ahead. There is no question that 
until the mind is supplied, it wants to get 
more experience, and so has a natural in- 
terest in that direction. I want to say that 
interest is really just this connection be- 
tween the new and the old. There is no in- 
terest where there is nothing new. There is 
it is all new, because 
there we have no power, no sense of assur- 
ance. We have no ability to go ahead. 


no interest where 


Very often you hear that the boy has no in- 
terest in a study, but it is generally because 
he cannot do anything with it. If you ean 
arouse him to a sense of power, to a realiza- 
tion that he is accomplishing something, 
you will find that his interest stirs up tre- 
mendously. Just to make him feel that 
there is one point which he has thoroughly 
mastered for himself will arouse interest. 
To put it etymologically, interest is that 
which comes between the subject and object 
in attention, between what the man has to 
give and what the object brings. And 
wherever there is this sense of contact be- 
tween the old that is already in the mind, 
and the new which is yet to be mastered, 
there will not fail to be interest. 

I want to say one word or two along 
another line. We insist very largely in 
talking about attention, the concentration 
of attention, the fixity of attention; but it is 
well to recognize that alertness is just as 
important as concentration. You know that 
no one can keep his mind fixed for more 
than a fraction of a second. If you do you 
become hypnotized, get into a state of 
hypnotie sleep. The mind is made to move 
and must move from one thing to another. 
For instance, give attention: to this book 
for a minute; you will find that what you 
were really doing was to turn from one 
point in the book to another; while the mind 
was on the book, it was all the time chang- 
ing. You thought of its form, its color, its 
markings, and then something inside the 
book. If you just try to keep your mind on 
the book without any change, it is either an 
impossibility or you will goto sleep. One 
way to hypnotize is to get people to econcen- 
trate their attention fixedly upon a single 
thing. Concentration of attention does not 
mean what it is sometimes taken to mean. 
It does not mean mental paralysis. The 
mind must be kept moving. If that is the 
case, how, it may be asked, can there be any 
concentration at all? By having one end in 
view. I[f you have a problem to solve, you 
do not take one thing after another at 
‘andom; you select. Concentration is not 


then an arrest of movement of the mind. 
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The general concentrates his troops not by 
keeping them still, but by moving them 
somewhere. He moves his regiments in 
varying order to some common point, to 
some destination. It is this movement of 
our ideas towards a common point that 
stands for concentration; and there can be 
no concentration without alertness; without 
the pupils being on the qui vive ‘to take in 
the new. 

«A teacher told me a little while ago that 
they were discussing the various ‘‘persons”’ 
in grammar when she asked of a particular 
boy a question of this sort, ‘‘If I say, ‘we 
are talking,’ what person is it?’? He 


thought a moment and said, ‘* Second per- . 


son.’’ The class raised their hands and 
corrected him very promptly. The teacher 
told him he ought to know better than that; 
that of course it was the first person. She 
said afterward that she got to thinking 
about it, and wondered whether he had not 
probably had something on his mind; so 
she asked him what made him say it. He 
said, ‘‘The second person is the person 
spoken to. Then you said that there were 
more persons spoken to than speaking.’’ 
He had done more thinking in ali prob- 
ability to get the wrong answer than the 
majority of the class had done to get the 
right answer; and if it had not been that the 
teacher was more on the alert than the 
average, teacher, and gone back, nothing 
would ever have come out of that. 


Suppose that boy had never been given a 
chance to justify himself; and suppose such 
discouragement went on day after day; 
what would be the effect on his mental atti- 
tude and power? Would he not get, uncon- 
sciously, at least, the habit of thinking it is 
not worth while to think things out? He 
would never be allowed to justify his ans- 
wers. Reciting would be just a question of 
saying the right or wrong thing from mem- 
ory,—or perhaps from peeping in the book. 
Reciting in this fashion brings no real 
alertness, though the children may look as 
though they were intensely interested, rais- 
ing and shaking their hands, and display- 
ing all the other physical and mental signs. 


But really if the child has not been given 
an opportunity to turn the problem over in 
his mind and tell the reason for the answer: 
if there is less attention given to finding 
out why the answer is given than to whether 
the answer is right or wrong, so that it can 
be marked,—alertness is bound to be killed, 
unless the child simply has, by native force, 
an unusual force of wide-awakeness. Some 
minds have so much natural vigor that they 
come through successfully, in spite of the 
repression and deadening of attention 
which they get in the schoolroom: but no 
average boy or girl can stand more than 
about so much of it. 


I would like to suggest in closing then, 
that we perhaps over-exercise docility—I 
mean mental docility—in the schoolroom at 
the expense of mental alertness. It is a lit- 
tle disturbing to have children too much on 
the alert. They sometimes get off their 
poise and visitors think they are rambling, 
and it is so easy to mark them. And so to 
a large extent, the one great intellectual 
feature of the school comes to be doeility: 
simply making the mind a blank surface 
upon which first to impress, then to repeat 
the ideas of the book and teacher, instead 
of making it a place of active questioning 
and cross-examining, both on the part 
of teacher and children, and thereby keep- 
ing the mental movement going on. You 
will say that there could not be concentra- 
tion; that the children will bring in all 
kinds of questions and nothing definite will 
ever be accomplished. This of course is not 
sO easy, as it is simply to hear recitation, 
as it is to hear simply the words or even 
the ideas of the textbook given back, and 
then mark the children or judge how cor- 
rect they are in the answers they give. It is 
a much more difficult thing, but things 
worth much are generally harder than things 
humdrum and ordinary. 

I will close by saying that real, genuine 
attention means mental movement, not only 
on the part of the individual but also on 
the part of the class. It means that ideas 
come into the class, various persons follow 
out those ideas, and new points are brought 
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out; and yet the teacher harmonizes it all, 
combining this play of variety, this expres- 
sion of different elements, so that it leads 
consistently and consecutively in a definite 
direction. Sometime or other, when every 
child in all of our schools shall recognize 
that there is a motive for everything worth 
learning, that there is really a reason and a 
present reason for learning it, and that he 
has something to say that is of value to 
others, there will be such a regeneration of 
our schools as it is now almost impossible 
to contemplate, even in our imaginations. 
When we shall have gained that one nec- 
essary thing, then I shall be willing to say 
that all other things will be. That which 
deadens school work and makes children 
shirk it, is simply the lack of a controlling 
motive, an aim with an assurance of some 
meaning, some problem on their part. I re- 
peat that when this assurance of ends and 
aims can be brought into the school as a 
whole, we shall have an educational regen- 
eration, we shall have a new life in the 
schoolroom. 
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PERIOD OF TECHNIC. 
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Too Much Drill Kills Idea and Ideal—Introduce 
Technic Incidentally as Subject Requires—Do 
the Work, Criticise with Technic—Technic in 
Spelling —Give Methods Rather Than Facts. 
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( Theme of Lecture Four Continued. ) 
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I spoke last evening of the first two 
epochs of growth, the period of earlier and 
the period of later infaney, bringing the 
child up to the age of six or seven. In or- 
der to get the thread of the course I will re- 
view very briefly what I said at the end of 
the hour last evening: viz.: that while the 
smaller child is moved by suggestion, by 
feelings and imaginations which he tends to 
work out according to the interest and im- 
portance which they have for him, as he 


- 


grows older there dawns upon him another 
spirit, a desire to reach definite results, an 
attempt to control activities so that they 
shall tend toward the wished-for result. 

Dr. Paris, in his psycho-edueational writ- 
ings has indicated these same distinctions 
by referring to the earlier period as the 
symbolic period, and to the later one as the 
conventional period. Now we are not to 
think that this change from the very plastic 
attitude, where the child moulds things to 
suit himself, to the observance of principles 
of cause and effect, is a sudden and abrupt 
thing. The child of three or four years who 
is learning to dress himself, to brush his 
hair, and to wash himself is getting ini- 
tiated into principles of cause and effect. 
He knows he has to do certain things in or- 
der to reach a certain definite result; and in 
much of the kindergarten work during the 
last few years there is an attempt to get 
more of a balance between symbolic work 
and actual constructive work, where some 
regard has to be paid to morals. Children 
learn along causal lines, and they really 
attempt to make little things and make them 
ina definite way. But on the other hand 
the child of six or seven still needs a good 
deal of free play. It is found by experi- 
ment that children of seven can play many 
kindergarten plays with more enjoyment 
and really work them out more intelligently 
than the kindergarten children themselves. 
They like store-keeping, for instance, and 
similar games, working them out and de- 
veloping them day after day. I repeat, 
therefore, that we are not to assume that 
the child suddenly changes wholly from one 
attitude over to another, but simply that 
there is a gradual change of the stress or 
center of gravity; that in the earlier years 
the preparation is on the side of free play, 
with only a fraction of the mind energy 
given to observations of causal relations, 
and that gradually the emphasis shifts to 
the other side. 


Last night I called attention to two dis- 
tinctions between games and plays. In the 
game there is a definite end, a particular 
point which the children eall the goal,  Be- 
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eause there is this definite point to reach, 
there have to be rules to the game, principles 
to be observed. There are certain laws 
laid out, certain formulas, which have to be 
learned and abided by. Popular psychology 
has rightly located the age of games as the 
beginning of strictly school work; work that 
involves instruction along certain defi- 
nite lines. Six years likewise is made the 
legal age, in most of the states, for sending 
children to school. I am inclined, however, 
to think, from observations [ have made, 
that the average child of six is nearer 
the average child of five in his mental 
and emotional attitude than he is to the 
child of seven. Changes whereby the child 
apprehends the more technical things, such 
as cause and effect relations are not mark- 
ed in his development before the age of 
seven, unless forced upon him. I am quite 
convinced that we should do better if we 
made the first year of primary school a lar- 
ger element of the kindergarten, leaving 
still prominent the social instincts and play 
elements, and reducing to a smaller margin 
the definite and specific instructions given 
until the next year. These things differ in 
country and city. I donot know what the 
practice is in this community. 

A few years ago, I was accustomed to meet 
once a month, or so, with a round table of 
city superintendents in the suburban towns 
about Chicago. We were discussing num- 
ber, and it was interesting to find that many 
of the superintendents had taken the formal 
instruction in number from the first year of 
school. A few had it in the fall quarter, 
some in the spring, but many did not begin 
until the second grade. The unanimous 
testimony was that children so_ treated 
knew quite ss much about number in their 
third year as did others who had been drill- 
ed throughout the first year, and had more- 
ever an interest all the more lively and in- 
telligent from not having had the life and 
vitality all taken out of it. I mention this 
as a@ specific instance of where a large num- 
ber of intelligent school men found it prac- 
tical and desirable not to introduce so 


much formal instruction in the first year 
of school. 


There are doubtless many sub-divisions 
in the mental growth of the child, during 
this next period—the period between the age 
of seven and, say thirteen or fourteen—but 
I wish to speak simply of one. Children 
seem again to change their attitude about 
the age of nine or ten, At first they are in- 
terested in getting particular results and in 
getting at the means requisite to such re- 
sults, in other words, causes. Later on we 
find them interested in getting the skill 
necessary to produce the desired results. 
They have, so to speak, generalized this 
principle, that in order to get a certain re- 
sult you must make use of certain means, 
must do things in a certain way; from 
which principle they become actively inter- 
ested in the matter of skill as a thing in its- 
self: whereas up to this time they have heen 
interested in skill, not as a thing in itself, 
but simply as a means necessary to a par- 
ticular result. Now the character of their 
games changes; we find—boys especially— 
going over to games where the element of 
competitive skill, beeomes more important, 
where the point of the game is not so much 
the outcome as the skill; and they exercise 
a great deal- repeating and practicing over 
and over in order to get the necessary dex- 
terity. 

A greater knowledge of these things would 
help a good deal in school teaching, We 
should find it advantageous in teaching us 
to postpone mere acquisition of skill until 
this period; until the child was naturally 
interested in getting skill. We should thus 
lighten the work of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth year, requiring training for skill 
only in directions justified directly by re- 
sults. [ might illustrate it by the study of 
penmanship. If the child six or seven or 
eight wants to write, it is the thing itself, in 
which he is naturally interested, not ac- 
curate writing, but simply writing. Teach- 
ers can of course develop an interest in the 
skill, even at this age, but it hardly comes 
natural to the child. He is interested rather 
in expressing the thought. I have often 
heard children of this age when told to write 


a little story or essay, say, ‘‘Now, shall we 
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write a lot and tell what we want to, or shall 
we write just what took place and see how 
well we can write, and say only a little?’’ 
Their own natural interest is rather to say 
as much as they can, not caring much about 
the form and quality of the execution. Not 
so at a later period, their comes then to be 
a basis for interest in the skill and perfec- 
tion of the hand writing, apart from the 
thought to be conveyed; the same thing is 
true innumber and to a certain extent in 
reading. You will often see children of 
nine or ten asking for hard sums; they 
sometimes actually like long rows of figures 
because they find a pleasure in testing them- 
selves on things that are hard. 

The same change comes about quite clear- 
ly in drawing. So far as I have noticed, 
children of seven or eight are, in the matter 
of drawing, a good deal in the attitude of 
children of five or six; they do not eare 
much whether pictures resemble reality 
ornot. Their drawing naturally is illus- 
trative drawing, not an accurate reproduc- 
tion of objects. Children do not draw the 
apple that is placed before them: they draw 


an apple that they have the thought 
or the feeling of,—an apple in their 


mind; and unless they are watched very 
closely, they will draw their stock apple, 
their mental apple, so to speak. We all 
know how conventional are their trees,— 
just a line up and down and little branches 
sticking out,-- and how box-like are their 
houses. When they get to be about nine or 
ten, children are apt to lose interest in 
purely imaginative drawing, because they 
feel that it is likely to he laughed at. Be- 
fore that time they take no thought about it 


at all. Boys and girls also give up some 
of their childish play at this time. They 
feel] that there is not enough cause and 


effect in this to command the respect of 
other people. Many children who have 
drawn naturally and freely up to this time, 
begin to lose interest unless they are intro- 
duced to the proper technie of the art. 
And I wish to say in passing that technical 
art for schools,—and this period from ten 
fourteen is particularly the 


to thirteen or 


Ni 


age for acquiring the technic of various 
subjects, the technic of writing, of reading, 
of drawing, of number, and so on,—is no 
other than the art of acquiring skill as 
skill; that is to say, the art of acquiring 
the best, most effective, and most economic- 
al ways of doing things. 

Before this the child has been interested 
in the thing, and the way of doing it has 
been simply incidental to the thing itself: 
but now there is this gradual change of at- 
titude, this transaction whereby he gets to 
be more and move interested in the way of 
doing things; and the teacher will do well to 
take advantage of this new interest child- 
ren have in doing things in the best way. 
The difficulty in our education—musie is a 
very good example—is that the child is in- 
troduced to technic too early. Children are 
set playing the five tinger exercises and 
scales over and over again, without 
having any musical thought or ideal or re- 
sult to reach. A young woman once told 
me about her art education. She said stu- 
dents went to a famous art school full of 
ideals, full of artistic thoughts; but their 
teachers said they could not do this, nor do 
that, it was too ambitious for them. So 
they were put on pure exercises in technic 
and kent on that kind of work for about 
two years. In the third year they were 
allowed to construct something, but by that 
time they had as arule been so drilled in 
the mere dress of ideas that they had ceased 
to have ideas to express. The same thing 
often happens in music and singing. The 
pupil is so much drilled in the technic, 
apart from the music or the song which com- 
pletes the musical whole, that by the time he 
has practiced long enough to attain musi- 
eal efficiency, he is no longer interested in 
playing anything. His musical feelings 
have been killed outright, unless he has 
much genius. 

I have been very much interested from a 
psychological standpoint in watching the 
change which has come into the teaching of 
music in Chicago, during the last ten years. 
It is a good illustration of the psychologi- 
cal principle under diseussion. They are 
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beginning to let children try themes or 
musical wholes from the very first 
lesson, and then give them their technic 
incidentally. Ifa child wants to sing a sone 
or wants to play a little tune on the piano, 
he must in order to do that, well learn cer- 
tain things that pupils ten years ago used 
to be drilled on. The faet that the children 
under such a stimulus voluntarily do their 
practicing, and are interested in doing it 
from this very feeling that it leads to some 
definite purpose of their own, is sufficient 
explanation of the much more rapid pro- 
gress made even inthe skill and technic of 
the thing. 


The same changes are coming about in 


the drawing instruction. [I can remember 
when drawing was introduced into the 


schools of New England, the exact look of 
the drawing board, and the kind of exercises. 
Originally it was a very beautiful scheme. 
As all drawings are made with lines, there 
are but straight lines and curved lines, and 
by proper combination of straight and 
curved lines you can draw anything. So 
our first lessons were to make dots and then 
we made straight lines connecting these dots, 
first horizontal and then perpendicular lines. 
We next put these horizontal and perpen- 
dicular lines together and made little eross- 
es; then drew diagonal lines this way and 
that way, and put them together into squares; 
we then made a few curves, and if a pupil 
survived that process, he was allowed to go 
on and draw pictures somewhere up in the 
high school. Theoretically it was a very 
nice scheme. All pictures certainly are made 
by straight lines and curves. Therefore 
teach pupils first to make straight lines and 
curves and they wil] know how to put them 
together and make pictures. Logically, I 
repeat, it was a beautiful scheme, but psy- 
chologically these drawing books were not 
worth the paper on which they were 
printed. A few natural born artists may 
have survived, but nobody really learned to 
draw. 

Begin where the child is. Let him il- 
lustrate the story he has in his mind. And 
yet, I think that even this idea is carried to 


“wn excess; to put it a little more strictly, 
the method is not of itself an intelligent 
method. If children are allowed to go on 
too long making crude pictures, they 
recognize at last that they have no skill 
and get disgusted with the whole thing. I 
am not making a plea for having no 
technic, but rather for introducing - the 
technic along the line where the child feels 
he has a use for it in order to reach his 
end. ven kindergarten pictures can be 
helped in the matter of technic. The child 
draws his picture, and the teacher calls at- 
tention to this and that and suggests to him 
indirectly that such was not his own idea, 
and would he not like to see better how to 
carry Out his idea? He will very soon learn 
the difference between the foreground and 
the background, not as points by them- 
selves, but simply as assistants to a more 
effectual communication of his own thought. 
The same thing of course applies to writing. 
The old orthodox method in every subject 
to reduce the thing to its different logical 
elements and then practice the pupil 
on these logical elements until he has 
mastered them all, when he was supposed 
to be able to make the combination. The 
writing method was just like this drawing 
method. The letters were analyzed into 
various lines and typical forms, and we 
were practiced on these until we were reas- 
onably perfect; we were next allowed to 
make words and afterwards sentences: and 
then if anybody had a though} left, he might 
write a composition to express. those 
thoughts. 

Here again the tendency is to reverse the 
method; to make it a psychological rather 
than a logical matter; that is, to start from 
the child’s whole—from some idea he is in- 
interested in communicating—and train him 
to use words as helps in expressing the 
thought that he has. Then also they can 
introduce the technic, at first incidentally 
as a mere assistance to the expression of the 
thought, and finally in the skill for skill’s 
sake, when he learns to recognize the value 
of exercises purely as practice. Pupils who 


have thus been given technie as helps to 
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themselves finally become interested in the 
skill for its own sake, and are willing and 
even anxious to do _ technical exercises 
which, had they been presented at the out- 
set without any such use relation, would 
have repelled them at every point. 


Of course I might go on to state this 
matter a little more in terms of pedagogical 
theory as the relations growing out of 
analysis and synthesis in education. I shall 
not stop to develop it, except to say that 
the child must of course begin with the men- 
talwhole, He cannot really begin with any- 
thing but the whole, whether in reading, 
writing, drawing, music, or geography. He 
must have something which satisfies his 
mind. That does not necessarily mean a 
physical whole; a theme is a psychological 
matter, not physical matter. It is whatever 
comes to the child as complete in itself, so 
that he can get intellectual and emotional 
satisfaction out of it. Now the echild’s first 
wholes are often impressions, crude and in- 
definite; and this fact points out the reason 
why analysis comes to have its place, and 
gives us a principle for determining when 
analysis is necessary and valuable. When 
the child is brought to realize the imperfect 
and crude character of his original whole 
he feels the need of a more adequate, more 
perfect, more definite whole: analysis, in 
other words, comes in to clear up the vague 
thing with which he has been struggling, 
and enables him to loeate thé point or 
question that he is dealing with. In a pre- 
vious lecture on attention, I referred to the 
principle of concentrating the mind where 
the point of stress comes in, and letting 
what is more familiar take care of itself. It 
is exactly this same principle which con- 
trols the use of analysis. The difficulty is 
that theorists often invent a certain method 
of analyzing and it is copied without any 
reference to common sense or the natural 
limitations of the thing; and so, instead of 
concentrating the analysis upon the par- 
ticular part which at the time is not clear 
to the child, and directing analysis so as to 
clarify that particular point, absolutely 


everything in the problem is analyzed. JI 


do not know about your local conditions; 
but I do know that about twenty years ago 
there was a wave of analytic teaching which 
went through the east. That wave is still 
moving and is stranded upon the beach, so 
to speak, in a good many schools yet. The 
child was not allowed to do any sum with- 
out analyzing every step. Nobody can dis- 
tribute his attention over a whole field and 
have any mind-power left. 


The same thing is true in grammar. 
Analysis of sentences helps pupils realize 
the foree of language, clarifies his ideas 
about language and the conventional use of 
language, gives him mastery of the most ef- 
fective and economic way of communicating 
thought, and goes back to the mental 
sources behind the expression of thought in 
a sentence. Because analysis is good, a 
child is made to analyze and parse every 
word in asentence, familiar and unfamil- 
iar, putting on the same level things al- 
ready understood with thlngs new and novel, 
instead of bringing the analysis to bear on 
the new and difficult part and allowing the 
rest to remain a natural synthetic whole. 
To repeat, then, the child begins naturally 
with the psychic whole. Analysis should 
come in to clarify and build up the points 
that are defective and imperfect; but it 
should not proceed to the point of leaving 
the child unable to see the woods for the 
trees. Analysis should not go so far that 
he cannot put the details back into the 
whole again. This happens when everything 
is analyzed to the same extent; in such a 
case the child practically loses his capacity 
of seeing the whole. 


(Continued in Neat Issue.) 


Prest. Cluff met the officers of each class 


in sechool last week ip order to find out 
what work each was doing. He also met 


the teachers and tutors of the Sub-freshman 
Department, having each one give a short 
statement of the work he and his class are 
doing. 
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CHOOSING ENTERTAINMENT. 


be eb 
Of all the men who have 
appeared on our rostrum, 


Col. Copeland’s 
Audience. 


whether for humor, or pathos, or practical 
wisdom, Col. Copeland is recognizably the 
greatest lecturer; and of all the astounding 
and strange calamities, the small demon- 
stration Wednesday night, was the most un- 
What is the matter? 
to be charged with lack of taste or good 
of the 
worthy, the wise, and the beautiful, that we 
to the 


appreciable. Are we 


judgment? Are we so unmindful 


turn to fun instead of philosophy, 


cheap instead of the priceless? 


The Reason. While the students and citi- 
zens in Provo must be deservedly criticised 
for slighting the ‘‘King of the Platform,’’ a 
part of this censure must be shifted to the 
Management of our lecture courses. Large 
audiences have been induced by flourishing 


‘‘recommends,’* to spend precious hours 
trying to collect the lonely ideas of some 
magic lantern artist, or ‘‘ Weather man.’’ 
Our lecture hall has been all but digraced 


by unprepared journeymen. If the reputa- 


tion of our ‘‘hall’’ were genuine, and the 
‘*promises’’ of ‘‘your money’s worth’’ un- 
pretentious, then the student might know 
when to leave his study for the lecture. The 
saying is becoming almost a proverb, ‘‘ Yes, 
they say it will be good, but will it?’’ Stu- 
dents feel that they are ‘‘teased”’ to go toa 


good many shows. 


The Price. They can’t afford it from two 
reasons: the first and lesser, they haven’t 
the ‘‘tin;’’ the second and most important, 
they haven’t time to spend in cheap enter- 
But thru all these ‘‘whys ’*’ and 
lamentable 


tainments. 
‘‘eauses’’ there is not one 
enough to satisfy that lamentable ‘‘Why 
didn’t you hear that master of speech?’’ It 
is a far better investment to pay a dollar to 
stand up in the presence of a great speaker, 
than to be accommodated with cushions, 
fans, and picnics, within the hearing of 


screeching, inarticulate, word-pro- 


We need lecturers—not more of 


some 
nouncer. 
them, but a better brand; then we need to 
select the best from among that stock: the 
result will bring culture to ourselves and a 
higher record in the hearts of our visitors. 


The Programs of the The year’s best treats 


Music Department. have come thru the mu- 
sical entertainments. Note 
greatest; Lulu Gates, The Symphony Or- 
chestra, The Enoch Arden Company, and 
not least, the Pittsburg, 


Mr. Forrest Huff. The leaders of this De- 


some of the 


Baritone from 


partment deserve credit for the influence 
they have had over such world renowned 


talent. When Prof. Lund ‘‘vouches?’ for a 
concert, he is in earnest, even tho he be 
smiling, and the result is sure to be more 


than was promised. 


Another of America’s fam- 
ous orators will be here next 
Remember, he is no counterfeit. 


Wendling Comes 
Io April. 
month. 
Ann Arbor speaks of him as an ‘‘ Appolo in 
grace and gesture.’’ Every seat in college 
hall will, if we appreciate him as other col- 
leges have, be anxiously engaged a week be- 
fore the evening of his appearance. King 
Edward is on our coast—what could we af- 


ord to sacrifice to see him? There is more 


‘value in giving audience to Wendling, than 


seeing or listening to any or all of the Lords 
of Great Britian. 


The Extreme Courtesy No matter what stripe 


of Our Students. he may be, the students 
of the Academy always respect with atten- 
tion anyone who appears before them. We 
ought to be commended for this courtesy. 
We often sit and strain to catch the words; 
and, if we fail, we seem content to puzzle 
Over the gestures and contortions. We have 
ears, but hear not; perhaps, because of 
modesty in the speakers soul, or inability 
If there is one weak- 
ness more than another which would justify 


in his vocal organs. 


the hissing resentment of an audience, it is 
the speaker’s failure to make them hear. 


Many of the notices, even, given in devo- 


' tional, are either not beard at all, or heard 


so faintly that the meaning is most indefin- 
ite. 
oOo © 


NOTICE! 


On Priday evening, March 14, the Com- 


mercials will give a Grand Ball in the 


Gymnasium. Three judges will be ap- 
pointed for the evening, who, at 12 o'clock, 
will award a prize of $5.00 to the couple 
who are the most artistical, graceful, and 
dignified. The prize money will be divided 
equally between the young man and youug 


lady. 


ee 
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It is better to deserve respect than to de- 
mand it. 


oo 6 


The Alpha Beta has changed its time of 
meeting to Saturday, 4 p. m. 


ao) oO 
The Seandinavian Mother’s advice to her 
son: ‘‘ Better die in honor than to live in 
in shame.”’ 
oo 
One hundred sixty-five thousand dollars 
has been pledged for a gymnasium at Prince- 


ton. 
oo 


Bryan made a great speech in Ann Arbor 
the other day. 
three or four years,—Bryan is as great to- 


Greatness doesn’t die in 


day as he was in ‘96. 
oo 8 
THE WHITE AND BLUE is anxious con- 
cerning the illness of our ‘‘Grand Man,” 
Bro. Brimhali. He is overworked for 
us, and we thoroly appreciate the fact. 


oo 6 


Dr. John T. Miller is editing a new book 


It will be in 
two parts: the first is by Prof. Ridell on the 
theme, ‘‘Child Culture;”’ 


which will soon be completed. 


the second is by 
Dr. Miller on ‘‘Problems in Edueation.”’ 


Oo 6 6 


The title ‘‘ Prof.’ seems to have lost its 


f 
When stu- 
dents wish to ridicule a man, they call him 


dignity, in American colleges, 


‘“Prof:’’ if they express admiration, it is 


or. “Old. Boy.” 
After all, the best title is 


likely to be with ‘*Tom,"? 


‘brains and 


character’? and common sense, and the 


every-day name without any ‘“‘handles.”' 


oo 6 


The janitor’s notice: ‘‘ Beware of leaving 
paper on the fluor of College Hall.”’ 


Miss Ida Coombs of Payson, 


spent last 
Friday visiting the First Grade. 


The ’03’s social at Prof. Hinekley’s, Fri- 
day night, was a thorough success. Every 


one had a laughing good time. 


FITS! In all Styles of Gentlemen's Cloth- 
ing. Boys, Order Suits from B. JARVIS und 
save $3.00 on $15.00. Satisfaction Guaraniced. 


Klder Leo Pickett, the former president of 
the ‘07's resigned his office due to his going 
on amission soon. Mr. 8S. A. Fillerup has 
been elected president. 


During Mrs. Dusenberry’s absence, Mrs. 
Jones a graduate of the Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Course given by the Academy, has 
eharge of that department. 


A great number of the boys are training 
for the track, especially the long distance 
races, but judging from the size of the men, 
none of them will be in it wpe Prof. Ward. 


We don’t know whether Dil Woolley has 
succeeded in pulling the fleece over Trene’s 
(C) eyes or not, but judging from appear- 
ances they are both in the same sheeps 
elothing. 


As the ‘04 Class approached a group of 


bystanders on Fund Day. First boy.— 
This must be the carpenters. 
Second boy.—This must be the farmers 


eoming next then. 


The ’03’s and the “04's are very desireous 
to meet each other ina ‘‘rub’’ game in base- 
ball, sineceeach has been victorious. The 
date, Mareh 1, was decided upon for the 
game, which will be for the possession of 
the **Cup.”’ 
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Prof, Lund’s Birthday Party. 


abet 


The students of the advanced music class, 
learning that Tuesday, the 25th was Prof. 
Lund’s birthday, planned and carried thru 
a successful social. Tho the night was very 
stormy he and about 30 of his students met 
atthe home of Miss Lydia Thurman “and 
had a jolly good time. The company was 
entertained by the sweet tones of the piano 
as Prof. Joseph Anderson played the melo- 
dious strains from Greid, Schuman, and 
other renowned composers. His being a 
master of music we feed appreciated his 
presence. 

During the playing of games all refreshed 
themselves with bananas, oranges, apples, 
ete., and listened to the sweet musie rendered 
by Miss Eftie Howe. 

Prof. Lund was, as usual, free with his 
singing and with his professional grace and 
ease poured forth his soul in song. Notonly — 
is the Professor master of music but also of . 
wit and humor. The company realized for 
once the truth of the statement, ‘‘ Much 
laughter is sin,’? as he and Delbert Webb 
displayed their gift of story telling. 

As the company dispersed the sentiment 
with all was, would we could have many of 
these educational and entertaining treats. 


oOo oO 


The Kindergarten is now located in a 
large pleasant room in the new Training 
Building. A small room adjoining is soon 
to be fitted up as a Kindergarten library 
and office. There are tw euty little tots now 
ln attendance, busy and happy as children 
can be. 


. e z $2B~ 
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COL. COPELAND. 


bees 


The Academy Never Before Favored by So Bril- 
liant a ‘‘Talker.” 
oe 


When the Colonel reached the city Feb. 26, 
P. M., he was so affected by the climate that 
he was almost under the necessity of dis- 
appointing us. Butin spiteof the ‘‘grip’’ 
and the ‘‘slim’’ audience, he gave us such 
an introduction to Snobs as we shall not be 
pleased to forget. Weshall paraphrase and 
quote a few of the good things. His speech 
was too quick for our most efilcient stenog- 
raphers. 

In the Good Book, we read that ‘‘God is 
no respecter of persons.’* This can’t be 
claimed for human creatures: they respect 
persons more than they respect the Creator. 

A Snob is a pretentious human, whether 
he be a slave bowing to a tyrant or atyran- 
ous lord domineering the slave; ‘‘ Snobbery”’ 
is pride gone to seed, and may be illustrat- 
ed in the meanest snbject, or the most ego. 
tistic potentate. The man who prostrates 
himself befere the rich, or the men of title or 
office, is a fawning sycophant—a Snob: he is 
a bigger Snob who lives on the flattery of 
those who seem to be beneath him. 

Caste and Snobbery are synonmous. The 
four great lines of human action—Social, 
Commercial, Political, and Religious— 
have their castes. 

There is the caste of occupation. From 
the bootblack to the banker, there is that 
obeisance on one hand, and that egotistic 
assumption of superiority on the other. For 
example, the millionaire who started at 
**5 a shine,’’ objects to his daughter’s mar- 
riage with aman who manufactures shoes, 
because of the rank. 

There are snobs of genealogy, people who 
dote on stock—trusting their greatness to 
their ‘‘daddies.’’ There are money snobs, 
title snobs, and snobs without a cent—rag- 
ged and filthy; snobs of modesty and pe- 
dantic snobs,—but of all, the snob of dress 
is the most rediculous. From this class 
comes the dude who ‘‘sits around, wearing 


ee 
out the basement of his clothing, Waiting 
for the ‘Old Man’ to die.”’ / 

The Ecclesiastical Snob is characterizeq 
by his ‘‘holy tone, which is a cross between 
a hairslip and the eatarrh.’”’ 


oo & 
HOW ARE YOUR EYES? 
tees 
Students having defective eyes are 


troubled more than people in ordinary 
business vocations, on account of the exces- 
sive amount of eye strain necessary to 
master the work laid out in the 
Academy course. 

The symptoms that warn us of vision that 
is not perfect are headaches, dizziness, dull 
pains in and around the eyeball, spots float- 
ing before the eyes, type bluring after an 
hour or two of constant work, ete. 

All of the above can be cured by a thor- 
oughly competent Optician. Therefore any- 
one having any trouble with their Eyes 
‘should call on me and I will make a thor- 
ough test, which is FREE, and tell you 
exactly what I find. 

{tt is my business to prescribe glasses, 
but I never recommend except where abso- 
lutely necessary, as my letters of reference 
from prominent Utah people will show, so 
you can come to me with perfect safety and 
feel that when you leave you will know 
whether glasses will help you or not. 

Kyes tested FREE, and all work Gnar- 
anteed. ; 

FF. J. ALEXANDER, Expert Optician. 
Hotel Roberts, Hours 12 to 1:30 and 4 to 
SPs Uh. 


recular 
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Prof. R. E. Allen, after his return from 
Salt Lake City Thursday, was met by one 
of his students, Mr. Willie S., who congrat- 
ulated him for having enough courage to get 
married. Prof. Allen blushingly said, ‘‘You 
must be mistaken.”’ 


At a meeting of the Executive of the 
school, thru the recommendation of Pres. 
Cluff, Prof. Brimhall was granted a fur- 


lough for the remainder of the semester. 
He will soon leave for California where, 


after a short rest, he will enter the Leland 
Stanford University and pursue Pedagogie- 
al studies, 


vs 
Mads 


The teachers of the Training School have 
just purchased sets of beautiful pictures for 
decorating the school rooms. 


Principal J. M. Jensen of the Franklin, 
visited the Training School last week. Other 
Provo teachers who visited were Miss Vi- 
late Elliott and Mr. M. J. Bushman. 


Sewing has been introduced into the Train- 
ing School. The girls from the Third to the 
Seventh Grades draft their own patterns 
and make articles of clothing. 


Champions for a debate to be given 
March 15, before the Literary Society, have 
already been appointed. The subject and 
colleagues will be decided upon soon. Mr. 
Silas Harris and R. L. Woodward are the 
champions. 


Three new type-writers have just been 
added to the already large number of ma- 
ehines, and still the demand increases. Al- 
so a number of new telegraph instruments 
have been placed in position. The depart- 
ments of the Commercial College are indeed 
flourishing. 


Brother Malcolm Little, who is now at 
Stanford University, recently wrote to Prof. 
Swenson that the Utah students have an ex- 
cellent standard in Stanford and he is work- 
ing to maintain it. He is pursuing two 
courses in English composition, one in in- 
struction to poetry, and one in Roman 
history. 


Miss Lottie Greenwood marched with the 
02’s on Fund day. Miss Greenwood is one 
of the most patriotic members of the class, 
having been connected with it when its mem- 
bers were many, and has experienced what 
four years do for the most hopeful of class- 
es, and to use her own words, ‘‘Even in old 
Mexico my attention and thoughts have been 
often directed towards the Academy and 
‘the ’02’s in particular.” 


The lecture by Col. Copeland last Wed- 
nesday night on, ‘‘Snobs and Snobbery,”’ 
was one of the best that has ever come to 
the Academy. He led his hearers from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. One minute you 
were convulsed with laughter’ and the next, 
you were in tears. The pictures he painted 
for us of the Dude, the English Lord, and 
the genuine Aristocracy, were vivid and 
striking. This lecture will long be remem- 
bered by the students who attended it for it 
was one of the rare opportunities of their 
lives. 
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The Training School has been presented 
with a nice set of relief maps. 


Mr. Mark Cram, the manager of the 
Basket Ball Team, has already received 
chajlenges for games at the earliest possible 
dates. 


Some of the good old boys have been 
seen among us: Babbet from Arizona, Walt 
Cluff from Castle Dale, W. Robison from 
Nephi, and Greenwood from American Fork. 


The ’05’s presented the log cabin made for 
Fund Day to the Training School. The 
children are delighted as they have been 
studying this primative abode in their Lin- 
coln work. 


Mr. L. H. Murdoek, Director of tbe 
Weather Bureau of Salt Lake City, lectured 
before the Parent’s Class, Wednesday even- 
ing, February 19. Several stereopticon illus- 
trations of atmospheric phenomena were 


shown. 
f 


Prof. Hinckley to Mr. Greenwood, who was 
explaining an experiment.—But if this thing 
couldn't possibly be done, what would you 
do then? 

Greenwood.—Do it anyway. 


Prof. C. in spelling class.—Give the defi- 
nition of dilute. 

Student.—Don’t know. 

Prof. C.—Well, suppose you had a bottle 
of alcohol and put some water in it, so you 
could drink it, what would you do? 

Student.—Drink it. 


Prof. B. If amanshould make a »rognos- 
tication that five feet of snow in the eanyon 
would melt into enough water for the entire 
summer, to all appetraneces this would be 
true: but if a south wind came along in June 
and blowed for three weeks what would that 
do with his prognostication? 

Student. It would melt it. 


Bro. Thomas C. Martel, a veteran to the 
Latter Day work from Spanish Fork, spoke 
to us during chapel hour Monday morning. 
The old gentleman, with great humbleness 
and peculiarity, gave us a history of his 
conversion from the Baptist faith to our 
own. His testimony was that there is a 
power of God upon the earth to-day just as 
strong as it was in ancient times and it is 
for man to use to benefit himself if he lives 
for it. 


oe 
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Prof. Andelin went to Millard County to 
attend teeacher's institute, Saturday, March 1. 


Some new gymnasium apparatus has been 
lately received for Swinging work to be used 
by the advanced students. 


The Hon. D. Webb is considering the 
advisability of joining the law firm of 
Thurman and Co. 

Normal: ‘‘Say, what king of an animal 
is a Sultan?’ 

Sub-Freshman: ‘‘It is a kind of a king 
animal, between the frog and the turtle, I 
think.’’ 


Prest. T. L. Allen, of Wasatch Stake, in 
company with his son and some other of- 
ficers of the Stake, visited School Tuesday 
and held a meeting of the students from that 
part of the State. These students form a 
permanent organization with Moshier Pack 
as president. 


Blanks have been given to Prof. Nelson 
by the Church authorities to be filled out 
by each missionary student. The blanks in- 
quire with regard to his residence, age, 
whether he is healthy, his knowledge of the 
Gospel, obeying the word of wisdom, his ed- 
ucation, time of leaving, knowledge of 
foreign languages, having filled any mis- 
sions. These when properly filled out will 
be sent to the First Presidency . 


‘The ’03’s were the first class to give a pro- 


gram before the Literary Society. The foll- 
owing is the program: 

WeeRl Soleis scsi. os Sylvester Broadbent 
ROSEY. Attend a 28 Srotiein ce en o.< John Mellor 
Agile: ais No aU ec Pi eee ea Editha Farnsworth 
MGGHI SOLO etn pee ee OS. . roa na 2 ue iva Ward 
Recivanlones ae ware cckc be Horace Secrist 
Wy oeal Song se. Ast as se Thomas Vickers 
CPS RG ee aes tage uuan Dell Webb 
NiO” Ole ay voter ey. vaelee Ray Clayton 


Impersonation of little gir], Lydia Thurman 


The missionary students gave a party in 
the gym. last Friday night in honor of their 
Pres., Stephen Whitehead, who departed for 
#% mission to California last Sunday morn- 
ing. It was a genuine surprise to Mr. 
Whitehead who was ushered in, after all 
were seated, and greeted by rapturous ap- 
plause. A delicious lunch was served by 
the Domestic Science Girls after which all 
adjourned to the Hall and danced. The 
party was in every way a success. Who 
says the missionary students can't give a 
party! 


C, Jarvis is a semi (’02) two. 


There is never a smile in this world that 


is not balanced somewhere by a tear. (Col. 
Copeland. ) 
Heard in the Opera House. Missionary 


Student. Say, is that fellow who plays the 
piano all the time Enoch Arden? 


Normal to Commercial: ‘‘Say, are you 
going to take physical culture?’’ 

Commercial: ‘‘No, for I’m taking gym- 
amsum.,’’ 


The Local Editor contributes the foliow- 
ing as a test of his poetical ability: 
Ninteen three 
Busy as a bee. 
Ninteen two 
Always on top. 


One of the most mysterious events of this 
rainy season is how Colton found protection 
from the storm when Ora had the umbrella 
the night the °04’s met in the second ward 
square before going to their surprise on 
Miss Tressa Hines. 


Prof. Hinekley, with his usual sagacity, 
presented’ a lecture on the geography of 
Europe, before the pedagogium society, 
which was very much appreciated not only 
for its spicy humor but also for its valuable 
information. 


The ‘05’s are by all means the most social 
class in school, that is judging from their 
afternoon session held daily in the rear end 
of college hall expressly for the purpose of 
seeing which girl of said class ean entertain 
more young men with their brilliant witti- 
cisms. 


The Literature Classes gave the program 
before the Literary Society, Saturday even- 
ing, Feb. 22. The numbers were: 


Piano Solos See Miss Jennie Knight 
Reeitation...... ...Horace Secrist 
Paper on Milton’s Paradise Lost....... 

Bike cen aes Miss Georgia Hoavland 


eee eas 


UES EY TT GT gatkce ons eae ee a ..Miss Gudmunsen 
WOOF OIG ong becah . wnt Thomas Vickers 
NECIEATION). oc cues. « Miss Lydia Thurman 


Paper on Shakespeare’s Macbeth, A. L. Nett 
Recitation.... ...Mrs. Freda Barnum Cluff 
Prana Solos: oe ehaies .Miss Effie Howe 

The paper, in behalf of the school, wishes 
to congratulate Mr. Wooley and the other 
officers of the Society on the excellent work 
they are doing this semester. 
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Why? 
Doesn’t Rust ever smile? 


Do the training teachers look so care- 
worn? 


Can’t you get all the air out of a bottle 
by blowing it out? (John Reeves ) 


Prof. Wolfe, who is so kind and loving 
(to the girls) should have such a ferocious 
name? 


Bros. Allred and Hammond spend so much 
time quabbling over words in the History 
Class’? ; 


Did Mva Cannon blash in English D when 
Prof. Nelson was reading '' valine, valine 
Vast PY ’ 
| love thee! 


oo © 
Happy Happenings. 


Mrs. ’'reda Barnum Cluff’s students in 
elocution, assisted by some others who have 
had some work inthis line, will put on a 
play under her direction before the end of 
the semester. 


Miss Arvilla Clark, another of our talent- 
ed singers and a member and teacher of our 
School, leaves her mountain home, Sunda”, 
March 2, for Germany, where she will finish 
her course in voice culture. 


The officers of the Speakers’ [Improvement 
Club met Monday, to consider important 
business concerning the elub. This club 
has been organized by the students taking 
private work in elocution from Miss Nelke 
and is for the purpose, as the name im- 
plies, of improving our manner of speaking, 
Mxtemporaneous speaking and debating 
will be the work done. 


The gentlemen’s classes in gymnasium 
work have been divided into a number .of 
sections, each containing six members. A 
leader has been appointed over each section 
and is required to meet on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays to become more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the work, The leaders will set 
the pattern of the different feats and will be 
responsible for the order of their sections. 


oO oO © 


Wirst Year, watching an experiment be- 
ing performed down in Chemistry:—‘* Whee! 
that’s the first time | ever saw a feller lieht 
the air and burn it.’ 


President Cluff spoke to the Sub-fresh-— 
man students Thursday afternoon, . 


Prof. Hinckley gave his last lecture on 
geography before the Pedagogium, Thurs- 
day, Feb. 27. 


Missionary student, ‘‘What is this South | 
Alrican Kxposition, anyway, that has just 
returned?’’ 


Pres. Cluff speaks in Payson Sunday, 
March 2, upon his experience while on his 
trip south. 


Basket Ball team has been given the priv- 
ilege, after putting screens up to the win- 
dows, of practicing in the Gymnasium Hall. 


A. Ji. N.—My heart has been bounced 
around school so much it is actually getting 
tender. 

L..—Give it to me I can fix it alright. 


Sub Freshman, looking at the Domestic 
Ward roll, ‘‘Gosh! they’ve got me ‘way 
down here at the foot of this map and T live 
in Springville and that’s always ’way up at 
the top on any other map.”’ 


About a month ago, Mr. T. L. Schofield, 
formerly manager of THE WHITK AND 
BLUE, met with a serious accident. He 
was caught in a severe snow storm twenty 
miles from his Oregon home and had one of 
his ears seriously frozen and one foot fro- 
zen, though not so badly. His many friends 
in the Academy are hoping that no perma- 
nent evil effects may follow. 


Prof. Partridge’s classes in Engineering 
are doing work of the highest order. The 
class in engineering 13 is now designing a 
six roomed brick house with all modern im- 
provements. The class in Mngineering 12 
is designing a wood lathe, iron saw, and a 
dynamo, and Mngineering 11 is designing a 
transformer. The Drafting class is pre- 
paring blue print copies to be used in the 
work shop. Up to this time they have been 
using models but will now have only a print, 
The work from now on will be as it is in a 
regular shop. 


AGENTS WANTED! 


ALP Pay Doe 


OW-SARVIS for Particulars 


